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AGRICULTURAL. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED—ocrT. 10, 1838. 
Articles of the Dairy. 

The committee on articles of the Dairy, have 
attended to that subject and submit the following 
report. Contrary to their expectations, owing to 
the severe drought of the past season, the quantity 
of butter and cheese presented, far exceeded that 
of former years. 

The quality also, as well as the quantity would 
not suffer in comparison with any heretofore pre- 
sented. The butter and cheese were generally and 
almost without exception, of a superior quality. 
Your committee regret that it was not within their 
province to have distributed something where there 
were so many deserving. 

After the most careful examination, they recom- 
mend that the premiums offered by the society be 
given as follows : 


Butter. 
Mrs Bethiah Bates, Bridg’r, Ist prem. $5 00 
Mrs Hannah Crooker, do 2d do 3 00 
Mr Dyer Robinson Jr. do 3d do 2 00 
Cheese. 


Mrs Olive 8S. Pratt, Bridg’r, Ist prem. $6 00 
Mr Philip Brewster, Hanson, 2d do 4 00 
Mrs Lydia Thompson, Middleboro’,3d do 3 00 
For the Committee, 
HOLMES SPRAGUE. 


Cocoons. 
Olive B. Gurney, Abington, No. 1 $6 00 
Sarah S. Brooks, Scituate, No, 2 5 00 
Deborah Brooks, do No. 3 4 00 
Thomas Cushman, Bridg’r, No. 4 2 00 


Wrought Silk. 
Hepsibah S. Brooks, S. Scituate, 12 1-2 oz. 
sewing silk, 1 56 
Mary Briggs, Plympton, 3 3-4 oz. 9d pr. oz. 47 


Fancy Articles. 
Mr Joseph Clark, Middleboro’ } pair covered 


stools, 75 
Miss Julia Ann Kingman do, 1 cricket, 50 


« Fanny D. Kingman, do,1 do 75 
Benj. Hathaway, Plymouth, lot of neck stocks 3 00 
Lydia Kingman, Middleboro’, 1 wrought mus- 

lin cape, 75 
Sarah S. Washburn, Bridg’r, 1 do do 25 
Deborah L. Hale, do 1. do do 50 
Susan L, Revere, do 1 do do 75 
Sarah A. Loring, Hingham, 1 do double dol 50 
Alice Whitman, E. Bridg’r 1 do do dol 00 
Phebe W. Thompson, Halifax, 1 lace cape, 25 


Sarah Barker, Pembroke, 1 thread collar, 50 
Sarah G. Jackson, Plymouth, 1 muslin do 25 
“ “ do 1 do cape, 50 


Maria Jacobs, Hanover, 1 do do 50 
Hannah W. Bassett, Bridg’r, 1 collar, muslin, 50 
Alice Whitman, E. Brdg’r, 1 wrought lace cap, 1 00 
Martha J. Allen, Pembroke, | thread cap, 50 








Charity W. Washburn, Bridg’r, 1 linen cap, 25 
Lucinda Keith, E. Bridg’r, 1 lamp mat, 50 
Abigail Keith, do 1 do do 50 
Sarah Hooker, Bridg’r 1 do do 25 
Lois F. Dean, Middleboro’, 1 pair do 50 
Deborah P. Thompson, Halifax, 1 pair do 25 
Baker & Lincoln, Hingham, lot of bell rope, 

fringe tassels, &c. 5 00 
Susan L. Revere, Bridgewater, | pair wrought 

cuffs, 25 
Matilda Peterson, Duxbury, 1 stool cover, 1 00 
Elizabeth Bates, Bridg’r, 1 do do 75 
Mrs Wilkes Wood, Middleboro, 1 pair do do 50 
Hannah Backus, Middleboro’, 12 yds wrought 

lace, 1 00 
Louisa 8. Jackson, Plymouth, 1 pair fancy 

cotton hose, 50 


~~ 


Mrs Nathl. Reed, Middleboro’, 1 do do 75 
Calvin Pettee, Middleboro’, | 11-straw bonnet, 2 00 


Calvine B. Peckins, do l do do 100 

Mrs Wm P. Cutter, Bridg’r, | drawn brown 
silk do 2 00 

Emeline Bassett, do 1 Dustable straw 
do 3 00 
Phebe Bassett, do 1 do do 2 50 
S. S. Lovell, do 1 do do 2 00 
H. M. McLaughlin, E. Bridg’r, 1 fancy do do 1 00 
Mary Hayward, Plympton, | lace scaf, 75 
Mrs Albert Smith, N. Bridg’r, sample shell work 50 

“ “ do 1 picture wro’t 
artificial flowers, 1 00 

Mrs Sabine, Bridg’r, 1 pair children’s wio’t 
shoes, 25 

Geo. H. Brown, E. Bridg’r, samples of gold 
printing, 3 00 
Emeline Bassett, Bridg’r, 1 thread reticule, 75 


Mrs Hannah Boyd, do 1 wro’t bead bag, 1 00 
Sally Perkins, N. Bridg’r 1 do seed do 50 


Mrs Diana Munro, Bridg’r, 1 child’s frock, 2 00 
E. M. Wilper do _—_—1 sampler, 25 
Sally Perkins, N. Bridg’r 1 bead chain, 75 


All which is respectfully submitted, 
NAHUM STETSON, Chairman. 


Working Oven. 


Warren Hackett, Ist prem, $10 00 

Martin Leonard, 2d, 2d do 8 00 

Col. Abram Washburn, 3d do 6 00 
Steers. 

Thomas J. Howard, Ist prem. S6 00 

Ebenezer Pratt, 2d do 4 00 


You committee likewise recommend awarding 
one volume New England Farmer to each of the 
following gentlemen, Benjamin Hobart, Philander 
Wood and Spencer Leonard. 

WILLIAM DUNBAR, Chairman. 


Ploughing. 


The committee appointed on ploughing had four- | 


teen teams entered for the competition. Thirteen 


appeared at the appointed hour and performed their | 


service to the very great satisfaction of your com- 
mittee. Your committee feel sorry that they are 
not better enabled to satisfy them for their services ; 


for certain it is, with so many competitors, and so 
few premiums offered, very few can receive large 
)premiums. Your committee, after mature delibe- 
/ration, have unanimously agreed on the following 
lawards: 

The first premium of ten dollars, they have 
j awarded to Martin Leonard, 2d, of Bridg’r—Labor 
| performed in 19 minutes. 
| The second premium of eight dollars they have 
awarded to James Howard, of W. Bridg’r—Labor 
performed in 18 minutes, 

The third premium of five dollars they have 
awarded to Bela Mitchell, of Bridg’r—Labor per- 
formed in 19 minutes. 

The fourth premium of three dollars they have 
awarded to Van R. Swift, of Bridg’r—Labor per- 
fonmed in 20 1-2 minutes. 

They also award to Theron Ames, of N. Bridg’r, 
one volume of the Complete Farmer. 

To Benj. Hobart, one yolume of the Complete 
Farmer. 

To Newton Mitchell, one volume of do. 

To Philander Wood, one volume of do. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ABRAM WASHBURN, 2d, Chairman. 
Inventions. 

Your committee on inventions have attended to 
the duty assigned them and beg leave to make the 
following report, viz— . 


William Turner, Bridgewater, for a pair of 
improved boot clamps, $1 00 

Calvin Washburn, Bridgewater, velocipede, 1 00 
Do do model common carriage, 50 
Do do improved pannel door, 50 


Asaph Holmes, Kingston, drilling machine, 1 00 
Col. Samuel Leonard, Bridgewater, spark ex- 
tinguisher for locomotives, 3 00 
Hathaway & Tucker, Bridg’r, horse power 
and thrashing machine, 2 00 
George C. Elliot, East Bridgewater, highly 
finished carryall, 5 00 


Your committee are aware that they have award- 
ed small sums for some articles of inventions and 
improvements exhibited, still we endeavor to do 
justice to ourselves and the society. 

We flatter ourselves that we have awarded suf- 
ficient sums to encourage further improvement. 

SOLOMON HAYWARD, Chairman. 
Stock. 

The committee on stock have attended the duties 
assigned them, and make the following report, viz ; 

The pens have been filled with fine cattle ot 
every description although our mowing fields and 
pastures wore a gloomy aspect for a part of the 
past season, but their appearances have changed 
and a smile is seen on the countenances of our 
\farmers and they have presented fat oxen, fine 





|milch cows, and other young thrifty and fine stock. 
And we do award to our farmers the following 
|premiums offered by the society, viz: 

| West Bridgewater, best fat ox, Ist prem, $10 00 
Joshua Bates, Bridg’r 2d do 2d do 8 00 
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Van R. Swift, Bridg’r 3d fat ox 3d prem. 6 00 bly founded on the failure of experiments injudi- 
Joshua Bates, do 4th do 4th do 4 00 ciously conducted. 
Dyer Robinson, do best milch cow Ist prem. 10 00 | 


Seth Pratt, do 2d 2d do 600) much richer soils than those into which the trees 
Zenas Crooker, do 3d 3d do 4 00) were afterwards transplanted. This is contrary to 
Gad Robinson, do bestheifer, Ist do 500 all approved rules of nursery men. Forcing the 
David Snow, = do 2d 2d do 300) growth of young trees, it is easy to perceive in- 
Abm Washburn, 2d, do best bull, Ist do 400) creases the danger of their destruction by frost. 
Salmon Keith, do 2d 2d do 200° Experimenters should not be governed implicitly 
Alb. Reed, 2d, Abington,best do calf, Ist do 3 00) by the language of seed venders, which inay quite 
Horatio Keith, Bridg’r, 2d 2d do 200) as often be dictated by personal interest as practi- 
Paul Revere, do bestheifercalf,Ist do 800 cal knowledge. They should proceed cautiously 
Joseph Copeland, do 2d 2d do 200 and make theories for themselves in the progress. 


|Where full grown trees are desired we at present 
think this variety preferable to any other; the 

Improvements. ‘Morus Multicaulis we consider very important for 

In this county there are extensive tracts of waste | annual propagation and use. 

land. The growth of useful herbage or wood has| <A few years since there was something of ex- 
in most cases been obstructed by redundant water. | citement on the subject of raising mulberry trees. 
Some expensive operations are necessary in the | Many extensive nurseries were planted from which 
renovation of these Jands. But when the work is | few results are now visible. The excitement has 


D. OLDHAM, Chairman. 


| 
| 


Nurseries, we believe, have often been sowed in | 


We were first among agricultural societies in 
offering premiums for stone wall, we may yet be 
standing alone in the thing; if we be, there is no 
occasion for us to blush in the position. The mo- 


/ney we have paid has been returned to the com- 
|munity in more than two fold proportion. 


The 
| subject is growing every year more important, we 
'would bestow due attention, not shrinking from 
| singularity when sure that we are useful. 

We have the satisfaction of reporting an in- 
|creased attention to the business of composting 


/manure, the great instrument in the farmer’s suc- 
|cess and wealth. The committee are sometimes 
charged with admitting substances of little efficacy 
into the composition of manure, There is truth in 
ithese charges, but we suppose no just censure. 
| We act in the belief that anything, whether animal 
|or vegetable substances, can be mixed with soils in 
‘cultivation in a manner to increase the growth of 
|plants. The same result can also be attained in 
|the judicious mixture of different soils. We do 


once accoraplished, we acquire some of the most! in a great measure ceased, and we fear, as often | not regard it so much our province in the discharge 
productive und enduring fields under our cultiva- | happens, that things are left in a worse state than of this duty to determine what constitutes the 


tion. Waste lands early employed the attention 
of the Trustees of this Society; various projects 
in different periods have been formed to induce our 
farmers to lessen the borders of barrenness. Some- 
times prospective premiums have been offered for 
the renovation of the greatest quantity of waste 
land in a given number of years ; sometimes an- 
nual premiums for the best crops produced on re- 
claimed lands. Something of embarrassment and 


difficulty attended the award of those premiums, | 


from the vague statements of claimants and the 
consequent uncertainty in the minds of the Trustees 
concerning the original state of the land, and the 
amount of labor that had been performed. With 
the purpose of avoiding such difficulties, premiums 
were this year offered for the greatest efforts in 
reducing waste land in a single season to a condi- 
tion to receive the seed of usefal plants. It was 
required of claimants to make entries early enough 
for the committee to view the land before their op- 
erations commenced. One entry only was made. 
A member of your committee viewed the land, 
which presented many formidable enemies to the 
health and growth of useful plants. 
seemed then to have a stout heart, an unsuspecting 
confidence, of conquest; but from some cause has 
entirely failed, and the enemies to a useful vege- 
tation are now standing there with coutitenances 
of apparent triumph and defiance. Your committee 
perceive nothing in the terms of these offers de- 
manding alteration, we recommend the continuance 
of them and hope future claimants will not suffer 
their promises to exceed performances. 

For the cultivation of mulberry trees, (Morus 
Multicaulis,) we award the first premium of $10 to 
Dr Lemuel W., Briggs, Jr. of Middleborough. 
The second premium of $5 to Mr Franklin Ames, 
of West Bridgewater. Dr Briggs exhibited eleven 
hundred and thirty trees raised from cuttings. Mr 
Aimes three hundred and seventynine chiefly from 
cuttings. Dr Briggs has a large nursery of white 
mulberry trees planted in 1837; these come not 
within the offers of the present year, but in con- 
sideration of the exertions he has made, we re- 
commend a gratuity of three volumes of the N. E. 
Farmer. 

White mulberry trees seem to be falling into 
neglect in the county. It is supposed, we think 
erroneously, that these trees cannot endure the 
*everity of our winters. The supposition is proba- 


'ums for preparations for nurseries ; none of which 


|four persons for building wall and yet not pay | exertions in composting manure. 


The owner. 


‘before. It is now manifestly difficult to induce richest compost manure, as we do to ascertain the 
‘efforts. We have this year offered liberal premi- | comparative value of what has been made among 
'the competitors. We wonld encourage renewed 
zeal in good works by awards in justice and libe- 
| In past years premiums have been offered for) rality. \We award the five premiums for compost 
' building the greatest quantities of good stone wall. _manure, to the persons whose names follow. The 
This year it was judged expedient to encourage no | first to Capt. Salmon Howard of West Bridgewater ; 
| competitions on the subject, but give reward to | second to Benjamin Hobart, Esq. Abington; third 
}every man who should build one hundred rods and | to Paul Hathaway, Esq., Middleborough ; fourth te 
an increased sum for every additional hundred rods. | Mr Nahum Snell, W. Bridgewater, and the fifth to 
| Some members of the board while they approved | Rey Freeman P. Howland, of Hanson. We also 
the principle of this arrangement fear the conse-| recommend the addition of one volume of the N. 
/quence would be too great a drain on the treasury. | E. Farmer to each of these premiums. 
| No inconvenience of this kind is realized the | We recommend that a gratuity of eight dollars 
| present year. We propose to give some rew .rd to | be given Mr Chelsias Howard of Hanson, for his 
The largest 
| quite as much money as we used to appropriate to | number of loads made by any competitor this year 
|the object in two premiums. Mr Dion Bryant of | is 798, and the smallest about 390. Mr Hobart 
| Bridgewater, is entitled to $21,90 having built | used lime to some extent, and Mr Howard made a 
|207 1-2 rods of wall. ‘ihe actual improvement in| considerable quantity of ashes with swamp turf; 
‘this case is not confined to the erection of so much! but the other competitors have performed little 
| substantial fence ; some beautiful fields are cleared /more than to collect and mix materials found on 
‘of the obstacles to an easy cultivation, where the | their own farms. We believe almost any farm can 
|sons of sons may labor with pleasure to the latest | be made productive in the employment of such 
| generation. means. Not to the extent of some more expensive 
| Paul Hathaway, Esq. of Middleborough, is en- | applications, yet as productive as a prudent and 
| titled to $9 having laid one hundred rods. Mr HI. | wise policy would in many cases justify. Farmers 
has made important improvements in fields by the | situated at a distance from any considerable mar- 
removal of rocks; but the pressure of his business | ket town, would not be ultimately successful, if 
probably, occasioned his dropping into stone holes they should engage extensively in the purchase of 
some too valuable materials for such a purpose. the richest manures, which must be conveyed to 
Compost manure will not produce much immediate | their farms from a distance of twenty or forty miles. 
effect when deposited two or three feet below the | Nor should we recommend immediate extensive 
surface. | engagement in all the operations discovered in 
Mr Ebenezer Shaw of Middleborough, has built science to accelerate the efficacy of substances 
an hundred rods of wall and is entitled to $9. The time has 


‘are claimed. 





Mr| which we apply to enrich fields. 
S. has recently engaged in the business of culti-| not come, it may never, when in this country we 
vation, is laboring on what farmers call hard land ;| can profitably adopt the process and improvement, 
a good beginning is made. Mr S, seems to possess | no doubt it may in some places be justly called, of 
all the innocent zeal of a new proselyte; perseve-| M. Jauffret in producing the fermentation and di- 
rance will give success. gestion of vegetables in casks to fertilize our fields. 

Capt. Solomon Howard of West Bridgewater, is | Prudence will not lead us to great market places 
entitled to $9, having built 116 rods. Mr H.’s | in pursuit of the bones of cattle, the most effective 
wall appeared to be a sufficient security against | among manures ; it will rather lead to the exercise 
the inroads of cattle. It is good fence, but in a| of living bones in the collection of things located 
part of it there is more of zigzag than the eyes of | near us, which though not immediately so effective, 
the committee could follow with much pleasure. | will in the issue prove far more profitable. Fields 
There might’ have been reasons for short turns not | liberally dressed with pulverized bones, the French- 


manifest to us, strong reasons, however, are neces- | man’s Poudrette, or the Spaniard’s favorite Guano, 
sary to justify them. 





| may for a time look far more fruitful than those 
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dressed with less active manures, still deep digging 
is the most certain road to agricultural success. 
And here, sir, we ask permission to remark that 
the lessons given us by those who are investigating 
and analyzing the substances that compose our 
earth, showing as far as the progress of science 
extends the natural influence of them on plants, | 
are received by some aspirants to agricultural 
knowledge with most extravagant and absurd ex- 
pectations. When the chemist directs attention | 
to an article which he believes forms the chief fuod ! 
of plants, then al! their thoughts and exertions con- 
centrate in a single point about which, like former | 
money diggers they think there is magic, and if 
the instrument be once pointed in right direction | 
the treasure is forever secure without much addi- | 
tional labor. Science will never fulfil any such | 
expectation, it would prove our curse if it should. | 
The developments of science may greatly assist | 
and animate us in agricultural pursuits ; but the | 
man who believes he is qualified by discoveries 
made to define accurately all that enters into the 
nourishment of plants or stimulates their appetites 
ought to be regarded as having embraced only a 
moonshine theory. If scientific men could tell us 
with certainty all that constitutes the food and 
stimulants of plants. if they could show the exact 
proportions which would contribute to their great- 
est vigor and perfection; then, why could not our 
physicians tell us the precise effect of every sort 
of food we take on the animal system, and direct 
to such apportionment of it that we might live 
even beyond the age of ancient patriarchs? The 
physician’s skill or the lessons we take from him, 
could never secure our health without observation 
and the exereise of care and prudence on our part. 
We can never become good practical farmers 
merely by taking lessons from the philosopher and 
chemist, these lessons are a good foundation on 
which to build a theory, but to the purposes of 
practical success, it cannot be established without 
continued observation, inquiry and reflection. 
MORRILL ALLEN, Chairman. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


ExurBition oF Fruits. 
Saturday, Oct. 20, 1838. 

From 8. Walker, Esq., Swan’s Ege Pear (Cox 
No. 36.) We believe this to be the true Swan’s 
Egg of the English Gardens, and entirely distinct 
from the Egg Pear of Duhamel. 

Frou: Mr John M. Ives, Salem, Capiaumont Pear 
from a tree planted out this spring, handsome and 
good. 

From Mr E. M. Richards, Dedham, Orange and 
Pear Shaped Quinces; also fine Peaches, name 
unknown, from a tree imported from France. 

From R. Manning, Salem, Fourcroy, Figs of 
Naples and Minot Pears, Drap d’or Apples (Cox 
No. 20,) also a specimen of Seedling Apples, from 
a garden in South Salem, beautiful and good. 

From Hon. Judge Heard, Forelle, Beurre Diel, 
and St Michaels Pears. The specimen of the 
Forelle was large and handsome, and it may yet in 
this country attain the high reputation it has ac- 
quired in Germany of a first rate fruit. 

From E. Vose, Esq. a very fine specimen of| 
Duchess de Angouleme Pear, weighing eighteen 
ounces. 

From William Oliver, Esq.,a Green Flesh Win- 





ter Melon, taken from a vine in Granada, 64 days 
since, and represented to keep in good condition | 


till March; the flavor was fonnd to be very delicous, 
equal to the best of our Summer Melons. 
Also specimens of Grapes from an unknown 
source, 
For the Committee, 
ROBERT MANNING. 
VEGETABLES. 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 1838. 
Dr J. C. Howard, Woodlands, Brookline, pre- 
sented some fine specimens of Bnuillie’s White 


Giant, and Salmon colored Celery. These spec- 


. mens were decidedly the best we have seen the 


For the Committee, 
S. WALKER. 


present season. 


CULTURE OF BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, ETC, 





The proper soil for bulbs, in general, is a light 
rich soil, mixed with a considerable portion of fine 
sea sand; and the compost generally used, is one 
third fine sand, one sixth rich loam, one third cow 
dung, and one sixth leaves of trees. The two last 
to be well rotted, and at ‘east two years old; with 
this mixture, the beds are formed two feet deep, at 
least, and raised four or six inches above the level 
of the garden, to turn off rain. The proper time 
of planting in beds, is in the months of October 
and November, though it may answer by the first 
of December—provided the ground remains suffi- 
ciently open. 

HYACINTHS 

May be set six inches apart from each other, and 
each bulb placed in fine sea sand and covered with 
it four inches deep. After the bed is thus planted, 
cover the whole carefully with earth four inches, 
When the winter is fairly set in, (say from the Ist 
to the 10th of December,) then cover with leaves, 
straw, or sea-weed, four or six inches deep, which 
should be removed early in the spring ; a part of 
it, perhaps as early as the 20th of February, and 
the remainder during March. With teo much pro- 
tection, the bulbs draw up weak and pale, and are 
materially injured. During their bloom, it will be 
proper to support the bells by small sticks, and pro- 
tect them from heavy rains and the sun. The 
flower stems should be cut off as soon as they have 
faded, and the beds left exposed until the leaves 
are nearly dried, when the bulbs should be taken 
up, the leaves cut off half an inch from the top of 
the bulbs, and then replaced (sideways) with the 
fibres on, and covered with earth, there to dry 
gradually for a month; when they are to be taken 
up, cleaned from the earth and fibres, and each 
bulb wrapped in a separate paper in a dry place, 
and frequently aired, or to be packed in dry sand. 

When wanted for the parlor, they should be 
planted in September, (if to blow early in the win- 
ter) in deep narrow pots, six inches in diameter at 
the top, and about one third deeper than common 
flower pots. The soil the same as before mention- 
ed, and the bulb to be just covered by it. They 


should not be watered from the top, but the pots | 


should stand, twice a week, in saucers filled with 
water. Let them have as much air and stin as pos- 


sible, and not suffer them to feel the direct influ- | 


ence of the fire —for heat forces the stem out be- 
fore the bells have time to form and acquire vigor 
and beauty. When the flowers begin to open, give 
as much water as the earth will imbibe. 

To preserve these bulbs, they should, as soon as 
the bloom is over, be turned out of the pot with 


| fibres and earth, and put in a prepared bed in the 
| garden, to be treated afterwards as those growing 
/in open ground. By this mode the bulbs will not 
_be materially injured, and will blow well the second 
lyear. Whereas those grown on glasses or forced, 
are seldom good for anything afterwards. 

| Stvere Hyacinrus are preferable to most double 
|ones for early flowering in winter; being two or 
|three weeks sooner in bloom. ‘Their colors are 
more brilliant, and the bells more numerous than 
| the double. 

| Twrres are hardier than the hyacinth, and in 
open ground may be planted four inches apart, cov- 
ered two or three inches with earth. 

Tue Potyanruus Narcissus should be planted 
six inches deep, and eight inches apart, and care- 
fully protected from frost, being the most tender of 
the bulbs. Unless taken up after bloom, it will 
grow in the autumn and suffer during winter. 

Depth and distances.—U yacinths, amaryllis, mar- 
tagon, and other lilies, and ponies, should be 
planted at the depth of four inches; crown impe- 
rials, and polyanthus narcissus, five inches; tulips, 
double narcissus, jonquilles, colechicums and snow- 
flakes, three inches ; bulbous irises, crocuses, arums, 
small fritellarias, tiger flowers, gladiolus, and snow- 
drops, two inches; ranunculus, anemones, oxalis, 
and dog’s-teeth violets, one inch ; always measuring 
from the top of the bulbs. The rows should be 
about ten inches apart, and the roots be placed 
from four to six inches apart, in the rows, according 
to their size. 

Method to bloom Hyacinths and other bulbs in the 
winter season, in pols or glasses.—For this purpose, 
single hyacinths, and such as are designated ear- 
liest among the double, are to be preferred. Single 
hyacinths are generally held in less estimation than 
double ones ; their colors, however, are more vivid, 
and their bells, though smaller, are more numerous. 
Some of the finer sorts are exquisitely beautiful ; 
they are preferable for flowering in winter to most 
|of the double ones, as they bloom two or three 
| weeks earlier, and are very sweetscented. Roman 
narcissus, double jonquilles, polyanthus narcissus, 
double narcissus, and crocuses, also make a fine ap- 
pearance in the parlor during the winter. It isa 
| remarkable circumstance of the crocus, that it keeps 
| its petals expanded during a tolerable bright candle 
‘or lamp light, in the same way as it does during 
‘the light of the sun. If the candle be removed, 
ithe crocuses close their petals, as they do in the 
garden when a cloud obscures the sun; and when 
‘the artificial light is restored, they open again, as 
| they do with the return of the direct solar rays. 
Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed 
|in them about the middle of November, the glasses 
| being previously filled with pure water, so that the 
bottom of the bulb may just touch the water ; then 

place them for the first ten days in a dark room, to 
| promote the shooting of the roots, after which ex- 
| pose them to the light and sun as much as possible. 
| They will blow, however, without any sun; but the 
| colors of the flowers will be inferior, The water 
| should be changed as it becomes inpure ; draw the 











roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off the fibres 
|in clean water, and the glasses well washed inside ; 
‘care should be taken not to suffer the water to 
| freeze, as it not only bursts the glasses, but often 
causes the fibres to decay. Whether the water be 
hard or soft is of no great consequence ; but soft 
or rain water is considered preferable, but it must 
| be perfectly clear. 
for anything afterwards, 





Forced bulbs are seldom good, 
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| SICKNESS IN THE WEST. 
The editor of the Bangor Whig, now travelling 
in the West, writes — 
I cannot say I am so well pleased with what I 


have seen in the western country as I anticipated, | 
but Tam but ill qualified to judge as yet. One| 


thing is certain, this part of the country, if it ever 


‘arrives at the greatness predicted, must do so 


through the deprivations and sufferings of the pre- 
sent generation. ‘The present settlers are working | 
hard for posterity—will posterity reward them ? 
The common comforts and conveniences of life are 
given up,—people merely stay, dragging out an 
existence ; toiling and sweating for the improve- | 
ment of a country which it will take years to bring 
to a state of civilization, if one may so term it. 
The cities of the west are comfortable compared 
to the interior settlements, but even those are at 
present miserable places for men to live in, but yet 
they are inhabited. Chicago, for instance, on Lake 
Michigan, is below the level of the water in some 
places, and no where above it. No cellars can be 
dug because of water, Here lurk bilious and in- 
termittent fevers and agues. 

The past summer, throughout the whole country, 
as you are aware, has been remarkable for its in- 
tense heat, and great drought—through the west 
this has been the case in a most extraordinary de- 
gree. ‘The consequences are now being experi- 
enced, and they are indeed awful. A wide spread 
pestilence extending from the Ohio to the Far 
West, is sweeping many to their graves, and causing 
an immensity of suffering. Places have been de- 
serted, and the cattle turned in the unreaped fields, 
Whole towns have been sick—six or eight patients 
to a family—none have escaped, far and near this 
disease has stricken the weak and the strong. It 
is a bilious fever, not very fatal it is true, but ex- 
ceedingly distressing. [have scarcely seen a good 
looking countenance since I left Detroit, This 
fever is natura] to this new country, and always 
prevails during the latter part of the summer in 
some places, and to some degree, but it has never 
before made the sick tremble, and the well man 
turn pale. The fever will undoubtedly stop as 
soon as cold weather approaches. 


WHAT HAVE THE STATES SEVERALLY 
DONE TO ENCOURAGE AGRICULTURE? 
‘Grains of sand the mountains make.” 


Maine, with a population less than 400,000, last 
year gave $76,000 to her citizens engaged in agri- 
culture, out of her public treasury, as a bounty on 
wheat. 

A bill was recently introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of New York, appropriating $20,000 for the 
promotion of agriculture and the household arts. 
This bill proposes a premium of $500 for the dis- 
covery of an efficient remedy for the grain worm, 
an insect now doing much damage to the wheat | 


Indic ina h: is established « a parsesern vel agiled- 
tural college. 


Georgia passed an act at the last session of her 


Legislature, to “Incorporate the Board of Agri- 


, culture and Rural Economy, of the State of Geor- 
gia.” 

| Massachusetts has undertaken an agricultural 
survey of the State ; anda proposition was recently 
submitted to her Legislature, to give a bounty on 
|wheat.* This State has given a bounty on silk 
produced by her citizens. 

The Legislature of Maryland, a few weeks since, 
‘had a proposition before it to establish a pattern 
farm and agricultural schools. 
| Kentucky is organizing a state. board of agricul- 
le ure, or state society. 

" The Legislature of Michigan lately had the sub- 
ject of establishing state and county agricultural 
societies before it. 

Maine gives a bounty of 5 cents on each pound 
of cocoons raised in the state, and 50 cents for 
each pound of silk reeled in the State 

Connecticut gives a bounty of $1 for each 100 
mulberry trees of five years growth, and 50 cents 
on each pound of reeled silk, the growth of the 
State. 

Vermont gives a bounty on silk, of 10 cents on 
each pound grown in the State. 

Pennsylvania gives a bounty of 20 cents on each 
pound of cocoons, and 50 cents on each pound of 
reeled silk, the growth of the State. 

The Congress of the United States propose to 
give the President the power to lease any unap- 
propriaied lots in the District of Columbia, for the 
term of ten years, for the encouragement of the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, and the production of 
silk. 

Should this policy be carried out by each State, 
our citizens will not long continue to eat foreign 
bread, and our country will regain her usual pros- 
perity. This is our remedy for the pressure—encou- 
rage eee of Productive Industry. 


For the aie England Seniiee. 


ROHAN POTATO. 
Mr Brecx,— 

Dear Sir,—I intended to have written to you 
some weeks since respecting my rohan potato, but 
have been waiting to gather the crop first, that I 
might state more confidently as to quantity and 
quality. The very dry hot summer will greatly 


however, since the first of Sept. up to the 7th of 
this month, when the frost killed the vines. They 
now bid fair to produce a middling crop and of very 
fine quality. I have not yet dug them up. I was 
taught at the expense of one fourth of my small 
crop last year, that to prevent their loss in weight 
}and to develope their fine farinacious properties, 
| they must be left in the ground as long as the sea- 
;son will permit. The frost kept off a week or two 





crops in the north-eastern statuncaties formation of | tet than usual, with us, which has proved very 


a museum containing complete sets of mineralogi- 

cal and geological specimens—premiums for im- 
proved agricultural implements, and superior crops 
—and last, though not least, it authorizes the State 
Board of Agriculture, which it creates, to procure 
as many copies of the “ Cultivator” and “Monthly 
Genesee Farmer,” as there are common school dis- 
tricts in the State, and furnish one copy of each 
to each school district, to be used as oecasional 
class books. 


| favorable to our late crops. ‘This potato has fully 
proved its hardiness and capacity to resist the effects 
of our hot summers and usual droughts, much bet- 
ter than six other varieties which I cultivated this 
season. 


now sufficiently established; but the unfavorable 


ing their lied as a table potato, is still <iealtda 








curtail the quantity ; they have been growing finely | 


Their extraordinary productiveness is | 


impression that has been given the public respect-_| 


* + This proposition ' was not only submilted, but was a-1 
ed, and a Jaw passed accordingly.— Courier. : 





and their scarcity and high price as yet, have pre- 
‘vented their merits in this respect being fully test- 
ed, by comparison with our other fine varieties. I 
have now cultivated them for the last three seasons 
and am perfectly confident they will fully sustain 
the character given of them by Piince Rohan, in 
every respect, 

I should be much pleased to hear the result of 
any experiments in the cultivation of this potato in 
your part of the country. I have not learned as yet 
the result of any field culture of this potato for 
this season ; a few experiments in garden soil and 
cultivation, (which to be sure, is not a fair test of 
their field produce on a larger scale,) have been suf- 
ficiently satisfactory. Two gentlemen of this 
neighborhood have produced the one from 1 1-2 lbs. 
planted the 10th day of May, in fine garden soil, 
was taken up the 9th of this month, and weighed 
94 1-2 lbs. The other gentleman produced from 
1 lb. dug up some days since, and weighed 93 1-2 
lbs. I can give no accurate account of my own 
production of them, having planted them in five 
different locations and different soils, at different 
dates of planting ; the soil nothing more than mid- 
dling good soil, sward ground, and some part of it 
moderately manured, planted in rows 4 feet one 
way and 2 feet apart in the row, and ploughed but 
one way,—I believe I should have succeeded better 
to have planted 4 feet apart each way, and cross 
ploughed. Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN A. THOMPSON. 

Catskill, NV. Y., Oct. 16, 1858. 








Rowan Porato.—At the meeting of the Hamp- 
shire, Hampden and Franklin Agricultural Society 
the last year, the presiding officer of the Society, 
the Hon. Wm. Clark, Jr. was presented by the 
Commissioner of Agricultural Survey with a Rohan 
potato. From that potato Mr Clark raised a great 
amount, and sent a bushel tothe meeting house for 
distribution after the address. Mr C. C. Nichols, 
formerly of Boston, but now of Northampton, and 
occupied in cultivating a small farm in this beauti- 
ful town with excellent judgmentand success, from 
three pecks of this potato obtained eighteen bush- 
els of a large size. 

Mr Roswell Hubbard of Hadley, from the plant- 
ing last spring of four pounds of the Rohan potato, 
obtained 1173 lbs.—that is 293 for 1. This potato 
will prove a most valuable gift to the country. 
The great fear is that our farmers with their negli- 
gent habits in this matter will soon suffer them to 
| become mixed and degenerated. 

It has been supposed they were not valuable for 
the table. Some of which we ate yesterday were 
excellent. They did not quite equal a pink eye or 
a foxite raised on a mountain soil; but they were 
among the fine third in the scale of excellence, 
and when placed in the most favorable locations 
may be expected to be greatly improved in quality. 

H. C, 








We receive daily the most flattering accounts 
of the produce of the Rohan potato, and think it 
will prove a valuable acquisition. The Hon. Enoch 
Silsby of Bradford inforined us a few days since, 
that from four pounds purchased of us last spring, 
consisting of nine potatoes, he has dug enough to 
fill a lime cask heaping full. We suppose they 
| will weigh at least 240 lbs., which is 60 for one 
| Planted, and this without any extra care, and when 
| the potato crop is, generally, almost a failure. 


J. B. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ON WHEAT. 
Norfolk, Ct., Oct. 15, 1838. 
Messrs J. Breck & Co.— 


not yet heard of a good crop near Boston, although | correspondents on your side of the water, have 
the accounts from the interior are much more flat-| made the same trial, and I wait with much anxiety 
tering; and we have seen within twenty or thirty | to learn, through the medium of your paper, the 
miles, fields that were good. We have do doubt, | results in your climate. Yours, &e. 


but what wheat can be profitably cultivated through- | EK. BROWN. 


out our State generally, and shall be glad to be 








Sirs,—In your New England Farmer of 10th 
inst. I have read a communication signed “J. B.” 
giving a glowing description of the farm of Mr B. 
V. French, of Braintree. My object in this notice 
of it, is on account of that portion of it relating to 
his ill success in his wheat crop, (which would 
rather lead the public to believe our soil or climate 
was not congenial to its ~ulture,) you state that he 
gave a liberal supply of lime and other manure, 
and that having givena liberal allowance of 22 lbs. 
clover seed per acre on the same land, he had a great 
crop of that grass. Ncw my good sir, is not this 
very thing telling us the cause of loss of his wheat 
crop? It must have been literally smothered, 
there being no possible chance for air to pass 
through ; it must of course become blighted. And 
from your statement also of the land being made 
very rich, the wheat would be inclined to produce 
much straw in proportion to the head or grain. 


I know many of our best farmers disapprove of 
sowing much clover seed on rich lands, as the soil 
hereabouts is inclined to that grass—and indeed 
I have in my mind one highly qualified by practical 
as well as book knowledge who only recommends 
two orthree pounds of clover seed per acre, with 
other seeds; my own rule has been eight pounds 
with half a bushel! of timothy or herds grass seed. 

It is well known to those who read English pub- 
lications, that their course is to sow wheat alone, 
and in very many instances by drill, having the 
rows 3 to 6 inches apart, so as to give a free circu- 
lation of air through it while growing, to prevent 
its rust or blighting. 

As I ama strong advocate for giving wheat a 
fair trial in our State, I wish all the light possible 
on its culture, may be elicited, and hope to see 
many statements in print of its successful cultivation 
—and also where and how it has fatled—fully be- 
lieving that a liberal use of lime is very necessary. 

Yours, &c. P; 


Remarks.—If the failure of Mr French’s wheat 
crop had been a solitary case, it might, perhaps, 
have been attributed to the clover; but it was not 
so; his neighbors generally, had the same ill suc- 
cess. 
about five miles from Boston, who tried eight or 
ten different experiments in his wheat field of four 
or five acres. Part was sowed without grass seed, 
and some with, and different sections of the field 


were dressed with different sorts of compost and|ter has yielded an increase of one sirth—and of 
| better quality. 
wheat were all tried —but in every experiment | 


manure. The Siberian, Italian and Eastern spring 
there was a failure nearly or quite as bad as Mr 
French’s. Of the different varieties of wheat sow- 
ed, the Eastern was decidedly the best. 
return to French’s field; he has informed us since, 
‘that a small part only of his field was manured, 
at the time of sowing; the other part was in excel- 
lent order, having been well manured the year pre- 
vious, and that he could not perceive any difference 
between the two different sections;—the ground 
was well limed. At the time the wheat blasted the 
clover had not made much progress, and we can 
hardly believe that it was the cause of the blight. 
We have made considerable enquiry respecting the 
wheat crop, and we are sorry to state that we have 


We know of one gentleman in another town 


But to 


| gratified, 


acquainted, through the Farmer, of any facts which 


may have a tendency to throw light upon the sub- | 


| Halifar, N. Scotia, 1th Oct. 1838. 


| From the Con. Courant, 


ject of the prevention of blight, which has the | 


present year disappointed the hopes of many. 


herds grass we should suppose about equal to 22 
Ibs, of clover seed alone. J. B. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 


POTATO BLOSSOMS. 


Mr Breck,—I am aware you are acquainted 
that the potato is the most productive and useful 


of this province being extremely favorable to its 
cultivation, much more so than our sister provinces 
cf New Srunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
On the receipt of your valuable paper of 25th 
July last, containing an article on “Potato Blos- 


er plucking off the flower before any balls were 


formed, would increase, or diminish its productive- | 


ness. It may not be improper to preface my re- 
marks, that for several years past, there has been a 
decrease in our seed, which has subjected the po- 
tato to the dry ref, and it has been recommended 
in the report made by the Agricultural Society 
lately formed here, and by the most skilful agricul- 
turalists, that the most effectual remedy that can 
be adopted to eradicate it, “is to plnt the potato 
whole ;” but as it is impossible to persuade every 


one to adhere to this principle, we shall, I fear, be | 


still subject to it. The potato I selected for the 
experiment was the white kidney (early sort) grown 
from the apple by the late John Young, Esq., and 
of course planted whole. The following are the 
particulars and the result. I selected two rows 
in my field along side of each other, 39 feet long, 
each planted at the same time, the same manure, 
and the same seed—distance potato from potato 10 
inches. When I received your paper, the blossoms 
had just opened. One row | plucked off the blos- 
soms, and on the other I suffered the flower to 
exist. I dug them yesterday, and the product was 
as follows: 

The row on which the blossoms remained pro- 
duced 61 lbs. potatoes. 

The row from whichI plucked the blossoms, 
produced 71 lbs. potatoes, not so numerous as the 
former, but much larger, so that it appears the lat- 





Like yourself, I do not pretend to understand 
ithe philosophy of it, but of the accuracy of the 
| foregoing statement you may rely upon, but let us 


|ever will be thoroughly understood,—the common 
| place opinion however here is, that by taking off the 
blossom, it throws the strength of the plant to the 
| root, and they justify this opinion, by reference to 
| the lopping off the branches of a young tree, which 
| causes it to spread, and throw out more bush at the 
| bottom. 

If this experiment, made upon a small scale, yet 
applicable to a general principle, can elicit any 
useful information tothe farmer I shall be much 

lam not without hope some of your 


Eight pounds of clover and one half bushel of 


soms,” I was induced to try the experiment, wheth- | 


remember, that the laws of nature are not yet, nor | 


| Tae Ronan Poratro.—On the Lith of April 
| last, through the kindness of a friend, Alexander 
Thompson, Esq. of Catskill, the subscriber received 
}a fewsmall tubers of this variety of the potato, 
}the average weight of which was a fraction less 
| than five onnces each. f carefully divided twenty 
| of them by cutting them into pieces so as to leave 
| two setts or eves, on each piece, amounting in the 
| whole to 279 pieces, and weighing a little less 
| than half an ounce each. 

| These I planted on the 27th of April in hills, 
four feet asunder, each way, placing one piece only 
in each hill. 

On the 9th inst. the crop was gathered. The 
|product as measured in a half bushel, [ found to 
be twenty bushels and a half, being a fraction over 
a bushel to each tuber planted) The average 
| weight of a few of the most productive hills was 
eight pounds ten ounces—the largest single tuber 
| which I weighed, 2 lbs. 13 oz. During the past 
| season the extremely hot weather and severity of 
| the drought in this section of the county, have, in 
|the opinion of the farmers in my neighborhood, 
| lessened the potato crop froin one third to one half, 
}on the product in ordinary seasons. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the same causes have had a 
like operation upon the Rohan potato. 
| From the small practical acquaintance IT have 
| yet had with the cultivation of this variety, I feel 
| a diffidence in expressing an opinion on the best 
| mode of its cultivation. I will therefore only state 
| briefly the method in which I proceeded in this 

small experiment. Long or barn-yard manure was 

| spread upon the surface of the ground and turned 
| in with the plough—furrows 10 or 12 inches deep— 
seed planted deep, covered with 4 inches of earth 
—in hoeing, very little accumulation of earth upon 
the hill. 

On opening the hills I found the tubers thickly 
clustered together—occupying little if any more 
space than if placed in a half-bushel measure. 
This circumstance has induced me to believe that 
a space of three feet between the hills would be 
amply sufficient, and would secure as great a 
growth in each, as if planted four feet apart, I 
should also think it advisable to plant in each hill 
two pieces with two setts on each piece, placing 
them six inches apart from each other. 

SAMUEL WOODRUFF. 

Windsor, Oct. 13, 1838. 








Rearing Macuine.—There is exhibited at the 
|New York Fair a mowing machine worked by 
horses, which cut and clips the grain like “shears, 
/and is really a most ingenious plan, and can mow 
ten or fifteen acres per day. It is the invention of 
| William and Thomas Schubley, of Hagerstown, 
| Maryland. 

| 











} 
| 


The proprietors of the Liverpool lines of pack- 
| ets will hereafter charge twentyfive cents for each 
| letter sent by their ships, between New York and 
| Liverpool. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, October 31, 1838. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND CATTLE 
SHOWS. 


The cattle shows and exhibitions of manufactures in 


our State having closed for the season, we propose now 
to say afew words, of their utility, and the modes of 
managing them; and to suggest such meastires as in 
our opinion would increase the advantages of our agri- 
cultural societies, and render their influence more effect- 
ual to agricultural enterprise and improvement. 

We have not at hand the means of ascertaining with 
precision the dates in the case ; but, as well as we can 
recollect, the first cattle show in the United States was 
held about twentyfour years since, under the spirited ex- 
ertions of some intelligent gentlemen at Pittsfield, Mass., 
at the head of whom was Elkanah Watson, Esq., then 
of that town. The Berkshire Agricultural Society took 
the lead in the case, and a ploughing match was connect- 
ed with their cattle show. This intelligent and highly 
enterprising society have continued their cattle show and 
exhibitions from that time to the present, with unabated 
zeal; and with beneficial effects of a decided and per- 
manent character upon the agriculture of that district. 
Perhaps no better evidence of this can be given than in 
the fact, that the interest taken in this institution by the 
farmers of Berkshire universally was never stronger than 
at this time; and the exhibitions of the society, as we 
have been informed, were never more numerously at- 
tended nor better sustained than the current year. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society, instituted as 
early as the year 1791, soon followed the lead of the 
Berkshire Society ; and for more than twenty years, with 
the exception of three or four intermissions, held cattle 
shows and exhibitions of domestic manufactures at Brigh- 
ten, open to the competition of farmers from every part 
of the commonwealth. Here too ploughing and drawing 
matches were held, which, by the liberality of their pre- 
miums, brought competitors oftentimes from a distance of 
fifty miles. These shows were held and managed under 
the direction and personal superintendence of gentlemen 
of the highest standing in professional and political life ; 
and went off with spirit and effect. 

These movements were soon followed by the formation 
of county societies in the several counties of Essex, 
Worcester, Middlesex, Hampshire, Hampden, and Frank- 
lin, and Bristol and Plymouth. These societies were 
encouraged by liberal grants from the Legislature, giving 
to every agricultural society, formed in a county contain- 
ing not less than 25,000 inhabitants, for every thousand 
dollars, which they should raise and permanently invest 
for the benefit of that society, the interest of which 
should be yearly appropriated to purposes of agricultural 
improvement, the annual sum of two hundred dollars, to 
be applied in premiums under the direction of the Trus- 
tees of the society ; provided however, that in no case 
should any society receive annually more than six hun- 
dred dollars. Under these provisions a sum of upwards 
of four thousand dollars has been yearly given by the 
State to these different societies to be disbursed in agri- 
cultural premiums. This being added to the amount 
furnished by their own funds had formed a considerable 
aggregate : the sums actually offered by the Mass. Agri- 
cultural Society in premiums the current year exceeding 
in amount twelve hundred dollars. These county soci- 
eties are now all of them in tne practice of holding cattle 
shows and exhibitions in their respective counties. We 


have had the pleasure of attending as many of these as 
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was practicable. As far as our observation extends, the 
bounty of the State could not have been applied to a 
more worthy object, nor with more success as concerns 
The 


agricultural improvements in the State within the last 


the public wealth, and the general improvement. 
twentyfive years have been immense. The plough itseli’ 
has become a new instrument, in form, in lightness of 
draft, in ease in handling, in ease of repairs, in the exe- 
cution of its work, and in the neatness of its construction. 


The potato hoe, the drill seed sower, the seed harrow, | 
the cultivator, the roller, the cradle, the horse rake, the , 
corn planter, the threshing machine, the double-mould | 
board plough, the side hill plough, owe their origin and 
general diffusion to agricultural societies and agricultural | 
publications. The introduction of new seeds, of most 
valuable fruits, of excellent esculent vegetables, of im- 
proved varieties of Indian corn, wheat, burley, and oats, 
this likewise is to be attributed in a great measure to the 
same source. The introduction likewise and diffusion of 
improved breeds of live stock, of the fine-wooled sheep, 
the long wooled sheep, the mutton breeds, the several 
improved varieties of swine, the beef and dairy stock, 
the Devon, the Holderness, the Alderney, the Ayrshire, 
the Improved Durham Short Horns, and of horses of an 
improved kind for the saddle and for draft, are all more 
or less to be ascribed to the spirit of public enterprise and 
improvement awakened and kept alive by these agricul- 
tural societies, exhibitions, and publications. It is indeed 
impossible to estimate by any exact measure what has 
been effected in the short space of a quarter of a century ; 
but it meets the observing and experienced eye every- 
wiiere in the improved and well furnished houses, orna- 
mental fences and embellishments, smooth and well- 
cultivated fields, commodious barns, substantial wagons 
and carriages, which are to be found everywhere in pro- 
fusion among our agricultural population. [1 is important 
to keep this spirit of enterprise and public unprovement 
awake and active ; to press the steam to the utmost limits 
of safety ; ‘to speed the plough ;”’ and to relax no efforts 
to advance the cause of agricultural improvement; to 
diffuse agricultural intelligence ; to raise the character 
and the profession of the farmer; and thus to extend the 
power and means, and quicken the spirit and enterprise 
by which the treasures of the earth shall be developed, 
the fund of human subsistence become constantly enlarg- 
ed; and the comforts and reasonable luxuries of life dif- 
fused among all without stint. 

The agricultural societies hold the power of doing im- 
mense good ; and, as the gentlemen who have the direc- 
tion of the funds of these societies have no private views 
to answer, but are laboring in the most disinterested man- 
ner, solely for the public good, we know the: too well to 
fear giving offence by any suggestions, which have no 
other object than the public good ; and which will not 
be submitted without a perfect respect for their public | 
spirit and superior judgment. 





We have the highest opinion of the utility of cattle 
shows, ploughing matches and the exhibition of agricul- 
tural products and household manufactures. They excite 
an emulation, which engenders no bitterness of feeling, 
and which prompts to the most spirited improvements. 
They gratify a laudable ambition to exhibit to others, 
what we have accomplished. They extend the know- 
ledge of what has been done far beyond what it could 
be by any other means. They are the only opportunities 
which many farmers enjoy of seeing samples of the im- 
proved stock in the country; and of comparing it with 
what they have themselves. They bring farmers together 
to interchange friendly sympathies, and to communicate 
their mutual experiences. They bring men of different 





professions and conditions together, the professional, the 


literary, the commercial, the manufacturing and the agri- 
cultural on common ground, and where no jarrings of 
religious or political party ought to intermingle ; where 
those, who labor with the head are made to feel their 
dependence on those, who labor with the hend; and 
those who labor with the hands recognize their obliga- 
tions to science, to commerce, and to the mechanic arts, 
and find their own profession exalted and their self-re- 
spect increased by this unrestrained and mutual inter- 
course. These cattle shows have been the means of in- 
ducing the importation of all the valuable animals, which 
have been brought into our State through the liberality 
of gentlemen of large capital and large minds, in order 
to improve the stock of domestic, animals in our own 


State. Especially, they keep the great subject of agri- 


! culture before the public mind in the light of its intrinsic, 


The well-known 
custom of the Emperor of China at the return of every 


permanent, and universal importance. 


spring, to show his respect for the cultivators of the earth 
and thus honoring their great art by holding the plough 
himself in the presence of use dignitaries of the realm 
and of assembled thousands of his subjects, is well known. 
Its favorable influence upon the agricultural classes may 
easily be inferred ; and our cattle shows, bringing together 
as they do gentlemen of all professions, have the same 
beneficial effects. 

It has been therefore to us matier of much regret that 
the Massachusetts Society has now for two or three years 
suspended its annual and accustomed show at Brighton. 
We know that it is attended with great labor to the gen- 
tlemen of the Board of Trustees, to get up and superin- 
tend a matter so foreign to their accustomed pursuits and 
habits ; perhaps it is a labor we ought not to ask of them ; 
but we believe that sixty or a hundred dollars would fur- 
nish them three or five practical men, who would gladly 
take all the drudgery of the management off of their 
hands and get it up and carry it through in a manner 
honorable to the board and entirely satisfactory to the 
public. We know the labor is considerable, and in such 
case ought to be compensated ; and we do not know how 
some portion of their funds could be more properly ap- 


plied. H. C. 








MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
PREMIUMS. 


It is matter of just surprise tliat the magnificent pre- 
miums offered by this society for the advancement of 
agriculture should excite so little attention, and be so 
little known throughout the State. They offer the pre- 
sent year in four premiums for the best cultivated farms 
in the Commonwealth, the large amount of six hundred 
dollars; and yet we think we may safely say that nine 
tenths of the farmers in the State have never heard of it. 
This must in some measure be their own fault, perhaps, 
in not taking an agricultural paper; for the prospectus 


| of premiums offered was published at large we know in 


the New England Farmer, and we believe in other agn- 
cultural pa ers in the State ; and copies of this seh ea 
were distributed among the members of the Legislature, 
and sent to every postmaster. The Agricultural Com- 
missioner likewise, though —— no agency whatever 
in the proceedings of the society, has distributed a great 
many in various parts of the State. Premiums are likewise 
offered, one of a hundred dollars, two of fifty dollars, and 
one of thirty for the best butter and cheese presented to 
the society by the first of December in Boston. The 
samples of cheese and butter for the highest premiums 
must amount to 300 lbs.—for the lower premiums 100 Ibs. 
As we understand the proposals, competition for these 
dairy premiums is not limited to Massachusetts. The 
entries must be made with Benj. Guild, Esq , Boston ; 
and auctioneers will be furnished for the sale of the pro- 
duce cflered whether successful or not in the competition 
for premiums. The butter and cheese presented on such 
occasions have always commanded high prices. The 
premiums are certainly munificent to an excess ; and the 
competition it is to be hoped will be much more exteaded 
than heretofore. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mosxnar, Oct 29, 1538 
Reported tortie New Engbind Farmer 

At Market 1650 Beef Cuttle, L100 Stores, 4700 Sheep, 
and 2550 Swine. 

Pricks —Beef Cattle— Our last week's quotations 
were fully sustained. We quote the same, viz: Firat 
quality, $7 50. Second quality, 6 75 a $7 00. Third 
quality, $5 75 a $6 25 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess, $6 75, 
$6 00. 

Stores — We continue our former quotations, viz. 
Yearlings, $9 a $14. Two Year Old, S18 a 2x 
Three Year Old, $24 a 32. 


No. 1, $5 75a 


Sheep.—Dull and former prices hardly sustained. We | 
quote lots at 81 54, S188, $1 92, S2 12, $237, H275, 
} 


$3 00, and S28 25. 
Swine.—L.ots to peddle were sold at 6 1-46 1-2 for 


sows and 7 1-47 1-2 for burrows. At retail, 7 a 8 1-2. | 


A few hundred swine unsold 





THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Rauge of the Phermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


Northerly exposure, week ending October 28. 








OcToBER, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 22) 36 | St | 48 N.W. 
‘Tuesday, 23 | 40 | 46 | 46 | Ww. 
Wednesday, 24 46 54 50 N. E. 
Thursday, 25 50 52 | 50 | S. E. 
Friday, 26 46 52 50 | S.E. 
Saturday, 27 32 | 50 48 N. 
Sunday, 28 34 52 40 | N.E. 





Tulips, Ranunculuse’, Anemones, Auriculas, Cur- 


nations, Picotees, Pinks, and Geraniuins. 


He GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, Ly ap- 


pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. hegs re 
spect(ully to call the attention of his friends end the admir- 
ers of flowers in Amertea generally, to bis extensive collection 
of the above flowers, which from his having been very suc- 
cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 
moderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 
rsons ahout commencing the growth of the Tulip (which 
m England is becoming very fashionable) the under coilec- 
tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
them. : , : 
Tulips arranged in beds with their names. 
First: Ciass. 


| FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The subscribers will be happy to receive orders for Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, &e. 
furnish at Nursery Prices, and at short notice, Tiees and 


all who may be disposed to favor us with their orders. 4 
Oct. 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


CHINESE MORUS MULTICAULIS, &c. 

At the LINNJAEAN GARDEN, Flushing, N. York, 
| 100,000 splendid trees of the genuine Chinese Morus Muiti- 
caulis, for sale at moderate prices, and also cuttings of the 
same. None of the humlug kinds have been culuvated at 
this establishment. d 

Also, alarge supply of the Canton, Morettior Alpine, Dan- 
| dolo, Expansa, Broussa, Asiatic, and cuttings in any quantity. 
Priced catalogues will be sent to every applicant, but a 
| personal application wil! be found by far the most satisfacto- 
ry, and purchasers can then see these superior trees. 

Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants and Seeds of 


|every kind and an immeuse stock of Bulbous Roots, just | 


‘arrived from Holland WM. PRINCE & SON. 
Oct. 24. 4w 





j RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
| Forsale at the Charlestown Vineyard, fine plants of the 
| following Raspberries, viz. 
Rec Autwerp, 
White do. 
Jarnet, 
} Franconian, and 
Mason’s Seedling. 
| Orders left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. will meet 
| 
| 


with prompt attention THOMAS MASON. 
Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1838. 





DUTCH BULBS, 


| Just received from Rotterdam, our annual supply of splen- 
did Dutch Bulbs, consisting of 
Double Red, Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, 
Single of “ “ “ ae “cs 
Single and Double Me ty 
Crown Imperials, Double and Single, of sorts, 
English, Spanish and Persian Iris, 
| Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, 
| Ranunculus, 
| Anemones, 
| Fritillarias, 
Crocus, of sorts. : ' 
} JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| Boston, Oct. 16, 1838. 


BONE MANURE. 
The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 


We shall he enabled to | 


Shrubs of every description, and hope to give satisfaction to | 


{PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY, 


FROM | To 
| APrLes, : , . ; ibarre! | 150] 250 
| Beans, white, Foreign, . ‘ ‘ bushel | 135) 176 
| ” * — Domestic, ) “* | 200; 225 
| Beer, mess, : ; , barrel | 1550) 16 00 
} No. 1. P , , ‘ } “ 11360) 1400 
prime, } * 11200} 


| Beeswax, (American) 
Cueese, new milk, . : . 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 

southern, geese, 

| FLax, (American) 

Fisn, Cod, 


pound | 28 | 34 
“ 6 j 9 


“ 





| 
| 
“ | , 


quintal| 3 50 | 


























| 
} 
| ° | 
| Frovr, Genesee, cash, ‘ barrel | 887] 900 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 850) $62 
Baltimore, wharf, - | 8 37 
Alexandria, . . és 8 50) 
Rye, . F ‘ i é s“ 1 650 
| Meat, Indian, in bbls. ; a 400] 450 
| Grain: Corn, northern yellow, ‘bushel 
southern flat, yellow, “ 95 96 
white, . “ 92 93 
Rye, northern, “ 112) 115 
jarley, ‘ ‘ ‘ " i165) Lis 
Oats, northern, (prime) " 54 56 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs, 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . ‘ ‘ 1200) 1300 
Howey, Northern, . ‘ ‘ gallon 
Hops, Ist quality, pound 17 18 
2d quality, ‘ . " 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ° . - 13 14 
southern, Ist sort, . 5 “6 12 13 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, " 27 29 
do. country do, “ 23 26 
Baltimore city tannage, 25 27 
do. dry hides, “ 
New York red, light, | sad 22 23 
Boston, do. slaughter, = 19 21 
Boston dry hides, “ 18 20 
Lime, best sort, ; : ‘ = cask 80 90 
Macaeret, No. 1, ° . : barrel | 11 37 | 11 60 
Piaster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. | cask 3 26 
Pork, extra clear, , ; barrel | 20 00 | 27 00 
clear, . . ° ‘ . ” 25 00 | 26 00 
Mess, . . ; , - 24 00 | 26 00 
Seeps: Herd's Grass, bushel| 263) 275 
Red Top, southern, “ 80; 100 
“ 


northern, . , 


al of | that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
£15 | and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
£2) | may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 


A bed of 30 rows containing 210 bulbs including sever 
the newest varieties, . * ‘ = e bs 
A bed of 45 rows, - = 











A bed of 60 rows, - ‘ ° - 25 guineas | they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 

Second Class. . the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground hone at a 

A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, ‘ £10 | low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
Abed of 45 rows do ‘ : . £14 | Will be promptly attended to. ; 

a. E . £i7 tos}, Orders may he left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 


A bed of 60 rows 
Tulips not arranged. 


100 Superfine sorts with their names from 


‘ C7 7s to £13 
Superfine mixtures, from » : ‘ > 


7s 6d to 2is 


i Ranunculuses. 
100 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s 
Superfine mixtures, from - - - 58 to 21s per 100 
Anemones. 


100 Superfine sorts: with their names, - - £3 10s 
Superfine douvle mixtures from 10s 6d to 2s per 100 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 13s 6d 
Catalogues with the prices of the other articles may be 
had on application. 
Orders received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. |. eow. 


PEAR, PiUM, GRAPE WINES, &C. 
1000 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds ; 
1000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra 
size—many of them have horne the past season ; 
500 Quince Trees ; . 
3000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, Sweet- 
water, Pond’s Seedling ; 
30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots ; : 
5000 Wilinot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced ; 
Also-—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 
All orders left at this office, or with the subscriber at Cam- 
bridge-port, will meet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridge-port, Mass. 





Nov. 1. 





EASTERN POTATOES. 
100 Barrels of first rate Eastern Potatoes, for sale by 
Oct. 24. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





NOTICE, 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate iia Westford 
‘and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
| farm, 117, one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
' lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. |\O0 acres. For 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 
nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- 
ing houses and academy in Westford. 


| 
| EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 


} 
| 
j 
{ —_—-— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
i 


FARM FOR SALE, 
That large and beautiful farm, late residence of the Hon. 
| Judge Dame, situated in Rochester, N. H. six miles from 
| the village of Dover, and four miles from Great Falls. Said 
farm contains upwards of 300 acres of lanu and a large and 
well fir‘shed two story house, with barns and other out- 
build:ugs in good repair. About 150 acres are covered with 
| hard and pine wood, besides a good portion of heavy timber. 
There are also on the premises large quarries of the most 
desirable granite. Any person desirous of purchasing may 
learn further particulars on application to JosrrH Breck & 
Ce., No 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
August 15, 1838, 


| 





FOR SALE. 

Five acres of good Salt Marsh, in Quincy, or (Squantum 
so called.) 

Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton. 

Also, Several full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply 
to A. Greenwood, on the Welles Farm, Dorchester, near Dr 
Codman’s meeting house. 

Sept. 12, 1838. 





Hemp, - 262) 300 

“lax, . : . . ° - 125; 133 

Red Cloyer, northern, pound 22 25 
Southern Clover, 5 i 20 22 

Soap, American, No.1, . ™ 6 7 
» No. 2, we. 5 6 

TALLow, tried, . . ‘ ‘ e 12 13 
Teazces, Ist sort, . ; pr M.| 300] 350 


Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 


, pound 55 60 
American, full blood, washed, “ 


50 55 














do. 3-4ths do. ig 43 48 

do, 1-2 do. “ 40 42 

do. 1-4 and common, “ 35 40 
£_- ( Pulled superfine, . , “ 45| 60 
£2) No.1, ae 42) 45 
ES } No.2, . “ 30| 33 
z ™| No. 3, . ‘ : ° 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, . ‘ 3 pound 16; 17 
southern and western, . - 13} 14 

Pork, whole hogs, ; ‘ . 4) eee 
PouLtry, per pair, . ‘ ; ° “* | 60/3100 
Butter, tub, ‘ . ; ’ « ) 2 
lump, =) }eae. ae 

Ecas, . . ; dozen | 22] 2% 
Pot ATOES, new, bushel | 50| 75 
Ciper, barrel | 2 00] 225 





FARM FOR SALE. 
An excellent farm, near the centre of Framingham is of 
fered for sale, on liberal terms. Inqnire at this office. 
Aug. 22, 1838. 3m 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A Gardener out of employment would be happy to attend 
to orders for budding or gardening of any description. Ap- 
pty at the New England Farmer Office. 


PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good colle 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They compiise the choicest of the ol¢ and new varieties. 

Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 

Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 











From the Connecticut Currant, 


AUTUMN SONNETS. 
THE HARVEST MOON, 


Mild were her beams, and light her graceful horn, 
When first her slender crescent hung on high: 
—Now, like the breaking of another morn, 
She bathes in silver light the eastern sky. 
They say with hastening step at set of sun, 
She comes, the autumn harvest home, to light, 
And when our woods, and hills, and streams have won 
Her beaming eye, she lingers o’er the sight. 
How doth her beauty sink upon the heart !— 
—Waking the thoughts we cannot breathe in words, 
O'er which our saddened spirits brood apart, 
And sigh to break their chains, and soar like birds. 
Strange that the beauty of her gentle beams 
Should make us sad, as when we wake from pleasant dreams ! 


A SUMMER DAY IN AUTUMN, 


A warin, bright, sunny day, like one of those 
That thrilled our hearts, when earth was gay with flowers, 
And leaves were fresh in all the forest bowers !— 
—The fragrant summer lingers, ere she goes 
From her green haunts, beside the cooling brook, 
With a sad beauty, like the last fond look 
Of one we love. The melancholy sky, 
The fading leaves—the withering grass—the dim, 
And hazy light, have to the gazer’s eye, 
A mournful charm; and hark! the funeral hymn 
Of the last summer day is on the breeze, 
Mocking the brightness of the tinted trees, 
And gently o’er the earth, with dying swell, 
The lingering zephyr sighs its last farewell! ** 





YOUNG MECHANICS. 


There is no class of the community upon whom 
the future welfare of the country more essentially 
depends than upon the rising generation of young 
mechanics. If they are intelligent, sober, indus- 
trious, and consequently independent, able and ac- 
customed to judge for themselves, and governed, 
in their conduct, by an enlightened view of their 
own best interests; if they are men of this sort, 
the mechanics and especially the young mechanics, 
will form the strongest bulwark of our free institu- 
tions, and the best hope of the Republic. 

If, on the other hand, they are ignorant, idle, 
dissolute, and consequently poor, and dependent 
upon those who are willing to trust them—if our 
mechanics shonld unhappily become such a class, 
(of which, thank God, there is but little danger,) 
they would soon be converted into the mere tools 
of afew rich and artful men, who, having first 
stripped them of every sense of self respect, and 
every feeling proper to virtuous citizens, wonld use 
them as passive instruments for promoting their 
own ambitious objects, and for the enactment of 
laws which are beneficial to nobody but the artful 
few with whom they originate. 

It is as true of the mechanical arts as of any 
other profession, that “knowledge is power,” and 
we earnestly recommend to the attention of our 
friends among the young mechanics, the following 
excellent “hints,” copied fromthe Buffalo Journal: 
— National Intelligencer. 


Hints to Youne Mecuanics.—The first object 
of a mechanic, as it should be that of every one, 
is to become thoroughly acquainted with his partic- 
ular business or calling. We are too apt to learn 





our trade or profession by halves-—to practise it 


_...... | by halves—and hence are compelled to live by 


halves——die by inches. 
Study and labor to excel your competitors, and 


/then you will not fail to command the patronage of 
| the most discerning and liberal paymasters. 


There 
is a great variety of highly useful knowledge which 
appertains to every branch of business, that may 
be acquired by a course of judicious reading. 
This knowledge, well digested and systematized, 
constitutes the science of every occupation. Thus, 
if you are a carpenter, the science of architecture 
should be studied with profound attention; if a 
ship-builder, the science of navigation and hydro- 
statics, and that combination of them which will 
give the largest capacity to a vessel with the least 
resistance from the water, and the greatest safety 
in time of danger from the elements. If you are 
a mechanist or mill-wright, the mechanic powers 
should be well understood; and if the machinery 
is to be propelled by steam or water, you should 
study the science of hydraulics, and should have a 
perfect knowledge of the chemical combination of 
heat and water, both in its latent and active state, 
and understand how it happens that a quart of 
water converted into steam, which, by a thermom- 
eter, is no hotter than boiling water, yet will bring 


a gallon of water up to the same temperature. If 


you are a hatter, a dyer, a painter, or a tanner, 
there is no study so useful as chemistry. 

The fact was known a quarter of a century to 
chemists that gum shellac was insoluble in water 


before any hatter ever used it to make waterproof 


hats. The whole art of giving beautiful and dura- 
ble colors to different bodies depends entirely upon 
the chemical affinity of such bodies for the color- 
ing material, and the affinity of this latter for the 
different colored rays of light. 

We speak understanding!y when we say that 
the tanners and the public in the United States 
lose millions annually from the lack of scientific 
knowledge how best to combine vegetable tannin 
with animal gelatin, which is the cheinical process 
of making leather—call it by what other names 
you please. 

There is a vast amount of knowledge which is 
now completely useless that ought to be brought 
home to the understanding of every operative in 
this Republic. We love industry and respect all 
who practise it. But labor without study is like a 
body without a soul. Cultivate and enrich the 
mind with all useful knowledge, and rest assured 
that an intelligent understanding will teach the 
hands how to earn dollars when the ignorant earn 
only cents. 





ExtraorpinaRy YreLp.—From the farm of 
Abram Bennett, of Saratoga County, N. Y. has been 
raised this season, a large Chinese Squash, mea- 
suring in circumference, 6 feet 5in., weighing 155 
lbs. This is one of six raised from a single seed, 
the whole weighing 714 lbs. From two seeds, Mr 
Bennett actually has raised the weight of 1177 Ibs. 
Beat this who can? This squash may be seen at 
the store of Smith & Wood, 237 River street. 


LarGe Squash, at Unpernive & Harr’s,— 


ft. in. 
Length, 23 
Diameter, 25 
Circumference, (longitudinal,) 8 1-2 
do (latitudinal,) 7 


236 Ibs. 3 oz. 


Weight, 





The above was raised by John Hall, (milkman,) 
on the Hoyle farm, in the south part of the city, 
from seed brought from France, by Mr Cushman. 
The seed planted nearly three weeks later than the 
proper time, 





Great Currosiry.—Lieut, Comdt. Sturgis, of 
the Revenue Cutter Hamilton, showed us, this 
morning, a hoe, which was found completely em- 
bedded in a stick of live oak timber, of Georgia 
growth, intended for the ship Republic, built last 
year, at Wareham, by Capt. David Nye, and now 
sailing out of the port of New York. The timber 
measured 15 inches square, and the hoe was dis- 
covered by one of the shipbuilders cutting into it 
with an axe.—T'rans. 





The editor of the Vevay Times says, unless 
some of his subscribers send him some oats he 
shall again have to feed his horse upon exchange 
papers. 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES, &c. 





Nursery of William Kenrick. 


eR The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 

ie ee Trees for 1833 is now ready, and will be sent 

ate to all who apply. It comprises a most exten- 

ie { sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 

~ Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 

Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, Strawhernes, Grape 

Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Peaches now ready 

is particularly large. Also, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Roses, Honeysuckles ; Pawonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 

ceous Flowering Plants. 

100 () Morvs Mutricautis are now offer. 

9 ed for sale; the trees genuine and 

tine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Boston, New 

York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 

varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired. Also, Broussa and other varieties. 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
Commission Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. S. 
PeweE t, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the subscriber, Nonantum Elill, Newton, near Boston. 

August 1, 1833. WILLIAM KENRICK. 


MULBERRY TREES, 

200,000 Genuine Mulberry Trees, and as many more as 
may be wanted, of the most approved kinds—consisting of 
the best selected varieties now in use, for cultivation, feeding 
worms, and making silk ;—being acclimated to this country, 
and adapted to either warm or cold climates, affording a 
rare opportunity for companies or individuals to be supplied, 
from the most extensive collection of mulberrry trees ever 
seen in any village within the United States. 

Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and orders 
left with Messrs. I. B. Colt, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, 
at the office of the American Institute, No. 157 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Thomas Lloyd, Jr. No. 236 Filbert street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Snider, & 
Co. Savannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins, &Co. Mobile, Al ; James 
Lyman, St. Louis, Mo. ; Case and Judd, Columbus, O.; G. 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers of this ad- 
vertisement, or with the subscriber, in Northampton, Mass. 

Orders lett with the above gentiemen will be promptly at- 
tended to, and each will be furnished with samples of the 
foliage. 

Several valuable farms may be had with or without Mul. 
berry Plantations. 

Apply at the office of - D. STEBBINS. 

Northampton, Aug 22, 1838. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evenisg, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 
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